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The annual fall meeting Qub ly LBS: tion is to 


be held in Huntington Hall, Boston, on Saturday, 
December 13, at 10.15 ire est ¥ Ut TLLIN@ES 

The program will embrace a wide variety of topics, 
of which the following can be already announced: 


oo 


1. The Teaching of Contemporary Literature 
in the Junior High School. Report of a Com- 
mittee; Miss Alice J. Macomber, Wellesley 
High School, Chairman. 


2. The Promotion of Thoughtful Reading 
among Senior High School Students. Mr. 
Samuel Thurber, Newton Technical High 
School. 

3. Experiences in Teaching Contemporary 


Poetry and Fiction in College. Mr. Mervin 
J. Curl, formerly of Boston University. 


These speeches and papers, forming the first part 
of the program, will be followed by a general discussion. 
The second part will consist of an address by Prof. 
Ralph P. Boas, Mt. Holyoke College, on 

Mass Production and the Teaching of English 


Here is something to interest everybody, and it 
is the hope of the Executive Committee that “every- 
body” will make it, not merely a duty, but a pleasure 
to be present. 

ROBERT M. GAY, President. 
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STORIES FROM THE CLASSICS A BASIS FOR 
ORAL COMPOSITION IN NON-ACADEMIC 
SECTIONS 
ANGELA MARY PEARCE 
Oliver Wendell Holmes School, Boston. 


ti 

Oral composition is a phase of the work in English of 
which all pupils, intermediate and secondary, readily 
acknowledge the value. Ability to express one’s thoughts 
clearly and convincingly before any audience, is, in school, 
society, and business, a potent factor of success. Pupils 
recognize this truth. They realize that before long they 
must offer to the business world their own qualifications 
for employment. They desire to learn to talk effectively ; 
and, consequently, are favorably predisposed toward the 
work in oral composition. Nevertheless, in some classes, 
their own participation in the work is by many pupils 
awaited with dread. They lack the fundamental requisite 
of achievement—the consciousness of having something vital 
to say. 

Upon the teacher rests the responsibility of directing be- 
ginners to themes of such interest to themselves and to 
their hearers as to forestall failures and establish habits of 
success. he narration of experiences cannot be relied upon 
to do this—at least not until a high degree of skill in oral 
expression has been acquired. Family traditions and present 
environments vary so greatly among pupils of even the same 
section, as to cause marked inequality of experience and 
resourcefulness. The account of an event of much interest 
to one pupil may be to others a mere commonplace incapable 
of holding their attention. On the other hand, stories of 
vital concern to the majority of pupils may be withheld by 
the participants because of diffidence or of lterary short- 
sightedness. Personal experiences are inadequate as a basis 
for building habits of success in oral expression. It is far 
otherwise with the cherished experiences of humanity stories 
from the classics. 

The classics are veritable mines of literary treasures from 
which, with a little training, every pupil can procure for 
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himself material not alone for immediate need but also for 
future pleasure. Before giving an assignment of such stories 
for oral reproduction, it is expedient that the teacher devote 
at least one period to familiarizing the pupils with the 
nature of classics, using the term in the broadest sense. 
In contrast to the temporary, local, individualistic note of 
lesser works, emphasis should fall upon the permanent, 
universal, common appeal of the classics. Pupils will readily 
list themes which have ever held the hearts of humanity— 
irrespective of time, place, or person. How have the master 
minds of mankind written of love, of war, of the immortality 
of the soul, of the phenomena of the visible creation? 

Pupils of academic sections will read in the original tongues 
at least some of the great answers to this question. Few, if 
any, of the pupils of commercial and industrial sections have 
even the expectancy of ever doing so. The close differentiat- 
ing of courses, now increasingly prevalent, has given rise to 
text-books of “commercial French,” “commercial Spanish,” 
and even “commercial Latin,” from which, necessarily, are 
excluded things without price. Even to most academic 
divisions, the heroes of Greece must now enter through the 
crowded doors of history and literature. For each pupil in 
a section to give an oral composition based upon a different 
classic is to enlarge the vision of all. 


II 


Various plans are feasible in the assignment of these 
stories: 


1. On a bulletin, the teacher may list consecutive dates 
with an assignment of each to one or more pupils of the class 
(according to the size of the section and the number of lessons 
in English during the monthly or bi-monthly term). Pupils 
may be allowed to present any stories they wish. Sometimes 
this plan reveals individual interests on the part of pupils 
and gives a wide range of subject matter. Again, the plan 
may result in the selection of many stories of the same type. 
To avoid such contingency the teacher, several days before 
the date assigned, may pass judgment upon each pupil’s 
choice of subject. 
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2. The oral compositions for each successive week may 
be assigned to a group of pupils, who, working together, will 
present related stories. Thus upon an Oriental week may 
follow a Trojan, a Grecian, a Latin, a Teuton, and a Celtic 
week. 

3. Different themes or motifs may be chosen for group 
work. Pupils may take the class to divine worship with the 
attendants of King Tut, among the Greeks who frequented 
Mar’s Hill, at the Roman Pantheon, and in Druid grove. 
They may provide transportation on Arabian steeds, in a 
Roman trireme, in a Viking’s long-boat, or in an English 
coach upon the king’s highway, but always in the company 
of personages well known in literature. Journeys are popular 
—with Gulliver, Sir John Mandeville, Marco Polo, Ulysses, 
Eneas, or even with Baron Munchausen. The company is 
varied. 


4. The assignment may be correlated with work in 
Americanization. “Lo, every people here has sent its sons.” 
What riches have they contributed to the treasury of English? 
Old Testament stories, Homer’s Iliad, Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, Cervante’s Don Quixote, The Book of Kells—each 
may be reported upon, in some of our city schools, by 
children in whose veins runs the blood of those among whom 
these masterpieces first saw day. 

5. The girls may wish to introduce us to heroines of 
war and peace, to historic mothers, or to noble women of 
fiction. 

6. The boys may elect to march with Alexander, Caesar, 
or Charlemagne; to fight wild beasts in the Roman arena; 
to ride with Tartar tribes; or to go upon Crusades. 

Further to enumerate variations in assignments is needless. 
These are merely suggestions upon which every teacher can 
enlarge. 


III 
In the presentation of oral composition there are certain 


points, in addition to the narrations of the story itself, which 
should receive emphasis: 
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1. Vocabulary building is of vital importance. As the 
pupil increases his ability to use new words, so too does he 
grow in power to comprehend the works he is studying. With 
this clearer comprehension comes development of his think- 
ing powers with the resultant necessity of a still more ready 
and exact vocabulary. Stories from the classics lend them- 
selves most effectively to this important work of vocabulary 
building. Dyring the preparation of his oral composition, 
almost every student will meet words which are not in his 
own working vocabulary or which he believes are not in the 
vocabularies of the majority of his classmates. These words 
he should master—their spelling, pronunciation, derivation, 
meaning, and use. After his recitation has been given and 
criticized by the class, the speaker may require his class- 
mates to show their grasp of the words used by him, upon 
which he has put special study. All words thus presented 
from day to day may be recorded by a “vocabulary secretary” 
in a note book easily accessible to the class or may be kept 
upon the blackboard for a stated length of time, to be trans- 
ferred during free time to students’ note books for study and 
examination. 

An advertisement sent out last year by a Boston firm 
has provided me with a most graphic means of proving to 
the commercial sections the necessity of discrimination in 
the use of words. When, as in Canto II of “The Lady of 
the Lake,” the class first meets the word, “anathema,” I 
show to them this advertisement (without the firm’s name, 
of course). Among the suits which ladies are urged to 
purchase, pictured in company with Aida, Victoria, and 
Sheba, there stands “Anathema”! I need no argument of 
mine to show commercial sections that some knowledge of 
Greek is useful—even in the clothing business. 

The commercial value of classical knowledge gains recogni- 
tion from the pupils through a class assignment in which 
co-operation is given by teachers of salesmanship and art. 
To make for the former a list of commercial products that 
derive their names from the classics, or for the latter a 
collection of advertisements with illustrations possible of 
creation only by commercial artists possessed of classic con- 
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sciousness, is a pleasurable stimulus to increased apprecia- 
tion of the work in English. Ajax Tires, Venus Pencils. 
Vulcan Heaters, King Arthur Flour, siren whistles, Lux. 
mercury, etc., will thereafter tend to focus youthful interest 
upon original sources of commercial names. 


2. Literary references are worthy of systematic emphasis 
Many recitations will embody expressions which have be- 
come proverbial but the origin of which is often unfamiliar 
to the users. Pupils can profitably take time to record such 
terms as “worship of the golden calf,” “a sop to Cerberus,” 
“crossing the Rubicon.” The clearness of mental pictures 
resulting from such work will tend toward greater proficiency 
in written composition. 


3. The habit of exact listening is developed by oral com- 
positions based upon the classics. Pupils realize that such 
exercises are subject to accurate testing. The individual re- 
action to such realization is increased attention. The power 
of exact listening is, in the business world, a necessity equal, 
perhaps, in importance to that of effective speaking. 


IV 


A double incentive for good work may be secured through 
judicious correlating of credit in oral composition with that 
in assigned reading. To any pupil who gives evidence by 
the superiority of his oral composition that he has read 
extensively in its preparation, credit may be given toward 
the requirement in assigned reading. Likewise, a book pre- 
viously credited to a pupil in assigned reading may be re- 
assigned to him as a basis for oral composition when by its 
use he can help a group of classmates in working out a motif. 

Facility in handling reference books comes to pupils 
through their necessity of finding material suitable for this 
type of recitation. They learn to regard encyclopaedias as 
literary tools. Books such as “The Age of Fable” and the 
“Age of Chivalry” by Bulfinch become increasingly valued. 
Many pupils learn for the first time to use a concordance. 
The Bible from being regarded as a convenient volume to 
which to assign quotations of unfamiliar origin, is recognized 
as a source book of universal interest. 
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Any class will readily make for itself a book list for oral 
composition based upon the classics. Such a list creates 
greater interest than one posted by the teacher. Neverthe- 
less, the teacher should give suggestions sufficient to prevent 
waste of time. 

In addition, the teacher should accept for the class the 
co-operation of the public library. The librarian can make 
easily available to pupils the resources of the library. The 
teacher should give reasonable advance notice of the subject- 
matter concerning which pupils desire assistance. 

Character formation, the paramount end of education, is 
furthered by study of the classics. To the adolescent, heroes 
and heroines of history or fiction become objects of emula- 
tion. How great an impetus for good may not a pupil share 
with his classmates while reciting on the virtue of a Galahad, 
the patriotism of a Von Winkelried, or the charity of a 
Damon! 

The primary end attained by this type of oral composition 
is the development of the power of oral self-expression. The 
knowledge of the classics which the pupils acquire is ad- 
mittedly superficial. Nevertheless to non-academic sections, 
by supplementing the work in literature, such knowledge has 
great value. It cannot fail to create appreciation, or at least 
toleration, of academic culture and a realization that there 
are values in life not listed on the stock exchange. 
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The book-list is based upon “School Document No. 9, 1919 
—Boston Public Schools—A List of Books for Home Read- 
ing,” a revision of “School Document No. 2, 1913.” 
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AGAIN THE FRENCH METHOD 
PHYLLIS ROBBINS 
Translator of Bezard’s ‘My Class in Composition” 

It is natural to turn for suggestions as to method to 
France, where the school children seem disposed to profit by 
daily contact with the masterpieces. We must not do so. 
however, with the expectation that the French ways of teach- 
ing the mother-tongue will be new to us,* but partly for 
the satisfaction of finding our practices corroborated, partly 
because in France they are perhaps used more universally, 
more systematically, and with more conviction than we use 
them here. 

In France the child’s interest in the best that has been 
written in his own language is taken for granted, and is used 
to the utmost. He comes naturally by a respect for the 
classics —an attitude that seems to us strange — but his 
teacher sees to it that the child not only does not lose this 
respect, but adds to it a friendly familiarity, and a habit of 


* The fundamental ideas are found in John Dewey’s “How We Think”; 
F. M. McMurry’s ‘‘How to Study”; and C. 8. Thomas’s “The Teaching . 
of English in the Secondary School.” 
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relying upon the great masters for every sort of aid. It 
would never occur to him to separate the study of literature 
from the work in composition; by so doing he would feel 
cut off from his best tools in either subject. From the be- 
ginning to the end of the school curriculum the two fields 
are in closest alliance. If the pupil is puzzled over a ques- 
tion of form or of style, he sees nothing odd in being put 
straight by Paseal or Buffon, instead of by some modern text- 
book ; if he wants to confirm his own observation or thought, 
there is the wisdom of the old masters by which he may test 
his opinion. Or, conversely, he may appropriate an author’s 
thought and develop it in the light of his own experience. 
There is no service that these friendly texts are not willing 
to perform. With this sort of intercourse a personal rela- 
tionship springs up between the pupil and the author that 
excludes the possibility of boredom. 

Implied in what has been said is another custom in French 
schools: the tendency to stress the careful word-for-word 
study of short passages rather than the more superficial read- 
ing of many pages. The practice varies with the age of the 
pupils, from an analysis of the meaning of a single sentence 
to the “explication de texte,” or detailed study of a poem or 
prose passage—an exercise the older classes are quite capable 
of enjoying. 

There is one more point that I should not omit here. 
Ever since the days of Montaigne or Pascal it has been 
the habit of French educators to pay more attention to 
the processes of a child’s mind than to the products; and 
nowadays most French textbooks on composition are divided 
under the headings, not of “Description,” “Narrative,” “Hx- 
position,” “Argument,” but “Observation,” “Imagination,” 
“Reflection.” As an outcome of this emphasis, many exer- 
cises have been devised to sharpen the child’s wits. For a 
beginning, he may be given these three sentences, and asked 
to determine which, if any, are purely descriptive; which 
include the author’s reflections on his impression: 


“A bird’s joyous song is heard from beneath the leaf.” 
“How pretty! A leaf is singing!” 
“A leaf sings.” 
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Or he may be asked to distinguish in the same way between 
the phrases in a passage of prose. Hé may be shown two 
versions of a text (printed in parallel columns), the one by 
some famous author, the other altered by the omission or 
addition of certain details; he is then told to choose which 
is the original, basing his decision on whether the parts added 
‘or omitted are necessary to the desired effect. Exercises such 
as these are multiplied and varied with endless ingenuity. 

In all this we notice the minute care displayed by the 
teacher, and our impression is confirmed by his way of pre- 
paring an assignment. He never gives the subject for a com- 
position without discussing in great detail its possibilities. 
He may dictate to the class a plan for the theme, and suggest 
where material can be found, and how to handle it; or he 
may simply talk about and around the subject, stir up the 
pupils’ imaginations by anecdotes, questions, digressions, or 
by the reading of passages that treat similar topics—in a 
word, by “cultivating the ground” round the roots of their 
ideas, stretching the range of their interests, and finally send- 
ing the pupils home to do their work with the hard crust of 
their unresponsiveness broken up to let in the sun and air. 


A CORRECTION 


In the article in the November issue of THe LEAFLET 
entitled A Study of Composition Scales, the author, Miss 
Martha C. Cramer, was credited as belonging to the staff 
of the Manchester High School. Instead, she is a member 
of the English department of the Nashua High School. 


AN APPEAL TO MODERN YOUTH 


MODERN VERSE 


Edited by ANITA P. FORBES, Head of the English Department, 
Weaver High School, Hartford, Conn. 


A collection of poems by American and British authors, 
all of which were written within the last twenty-five years. 
When the selections were made, every poem had to meet 
at least two tests before receiving further consideration. 
The first was the test of literary worth; the second, that 
of appeal to both boys and girls of high school age. The 
editor’s excellent judgment, together with her experience 
as a teacher, accounts for the success of the book and its 
wide use in secondary schools. 


Miss Forbes has written a pamphlet on “The Teaching 
of Modern Poetry in High Schools” which the publishers 
are glad to send, without charge, to any teacher who wish- 
es to read it. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


PrREcIS WRITING 
FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Methods of Summarizing, Abridging and 
Condensing, with Copious Exercises 


Edited by Samuel Thurber, Newton, Mass. High School 
Foreword by Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University 


Training in précis work is invaluable 
for the college preparatory composi- 
tion class. The examples in this new go 
book include many used in, recent 
college board examination papers. 


Price 


cents 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - - - - - Boston 


Turn Better Speech Week Into Better Speech Year 


BETTER EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


By H. G. PAUL 
Professor of the Teaching of English, University of Illinois 


Among the chief chapters are the following: 


“Training in Correct Speech Habits;” “Better English through 
Cooperation;” “Building a Vocabulary;’ “Slang—The Language 
Jester;”’ “Improving Pronunciation;’ “Our Friend the Diction- 


ary;’ “Mastering the Sentence;’ ‘Oral Composition;”’ “Better 
Thinking—Better Speech;” ‘““Memorizing Good Literature.” 


This book is especially well adapted for use in teacher-train- 
ing classes in city systems where supervisors desire to stimulate 
interest in the teaching of English, in teachers’ colleges, in schools 
of education and all institutions where teachers are trained. In 
fact, there are sO many practical helpful suggestions to teachers 
of Dnglish in this course that no teacher can afford to miss this 
clear, fresh, helpful book. 


For further information, address the publishers. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


Chicago New York 
221 East 20th Street 131 East 23rd Street 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


At Bread Loaf Inn in the Green Mountains 


Graduate courses conducted on the studio plan in 
creative writing, play production and stage design, Eng- 
lish and American literature, and methods of teaching. 
Delightful location in an old hostelry high up in the 
mountains, only three miles from the Long Trail of the 
Green Mountain Club with its many recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

Those interested are urged to have their names added to 
the mailing list to receive the 1925 circular and to write 
for additional information about the school to 


HELEN W. BLANCHARD, Secretary, 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY - - . VERMONT 


INFORMAL 
ORAL COMPOSITION 


By George P. Wilson 


Professor of English, Guikford College 


ene best course in English Composition 
is the one that fits your students for 
business and social life. Such a course can- 
not neglect the spoken side of our language, 
for it is the spoken word that we use most 
often. Here is a new text that treats the 
subject from an entirely new and sane point 
of view. It is easily taught. It may be 
used one semester or the entire year. It may 
be used along with written composition or 
as a basis for a course in oral composition. 


Price, cloth ......... $1.20 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 30, MASS. 


Carlyle’s 
Birthplace, 
Arch Home, 
Ecclefechan 
From Long’s 
Outlines of 
English and 
American 
Literature 


The Histories of Literature by 
William J. Long are scholarly, well- 


illustrated, helpful, and engaging. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton Place, BOSTON, 2, MASS. 


MR. JOHN GALLISHAW 


Formerly of the English Departments of the University of 
California and of Harvard University 


offers to a limited number of qualified persons 
A THREE MONTH COURSE IN 


WRITING THE SHORT STORY 


Places are already being reserved for the following Seminars: 
Spring—Summer—FEall Sessions—1925. 
ELEMENTARY GROUP 
Limited to twenty-five students 
INTERMEDIATE GROUP 
Limited to fifteen students 
ADVANCED GROUP 
Limited to ten students 
Individual Instruction may be arranged if desirable. 
Write for detailed information regarding this, the 1925 Sessions, 
and the Extension Course by Mail. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 


College House, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. Porter 1358-M 


